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EDITORIAL 


SCARBOROUGH 
ONLY one or two topics of the Scarborough 


Conference will remain firmly in the minds of 


most of us. Most firmly, and more clearly 
than before, will be that of the National 
Lending Library and Dr. Urquhart’s ex- 
position of it or what it is intended to be. It 
may give no comfort, so far as librarianship 
is concerned, to existing librarians, but there 
is little that the public librarian has to fear 
from it. The second impression that remains 
is the acute awareness now prevalent of the 
need for science and technical training in 
school and college for many more men and 
women and our relation to that fact. The 
third was the so often expressed nervousness 
about the status of the librarian. Fourthly, 
was the local collection in the light of the 
ever-changing character and habits of the 
people. The President’s address was a dig- 
nified and grave statement of ideals, in the 
definition of libraries and librarianship, in 
book acquirement, reader-service and in 
appreciation of the personalities who have 
made librarianship. It did not produce the 
press so fine an utterance demanded. What 
are we to say of the heading a great London 
paper gave to its two-inch paragraph de- 
voted to the first day of our Conierence: 
“Librarians are told to be courteous” ? 
To our regret we were unable to hear Mr. 
O’Leary’s paper; judging from the summary 
in the Programme it was a fine exercise in 
robust commonsense. We content ourselves 
in this Editorial with further remarks on one 
or two of the matters we have mentioned 
above. 

Tue N. L. L. 

is a phenomenon of our time. We had heard, 
the day before Dr. Urquhart spoke of the 
Library Unit of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, a quite engrossing 
account, from Mr. M. C. Pottinger, of the 
Library systems of Russia, and, in particular 
had been impressed by the immensity of the 
library service on all levels, all controlled 
by the countless Soviets. At the public 
library level charging by a_ booklet-card 


which preserves for the librarian, who is of 


course an agent of the State, a record of what 
everyone reads, and has read. A help to 
book selection, of course, but a potent weapon 
against the dissidents who are assurance of a 
free society. Mostly we were impressed by the 


large-staffed, highly financed and swift in- 
formation service established at Moscow, not 
a library but an institution which collects, 
abstracts and circulates to this country the 
whole of the world’s science and technology 
publications, making accessible within a 
fortnight published new advances. Such a 
service we do not possess, either in compass or 
speed. 

Nor does the N.L.L. contemplate such a 
service at present. This assurance of Dr. 
Urquhart is unqualified now, but he also 
assured us that the library is feeling its way 
and it must be difficult to foresee all the 
ramifications to which its work may run. At 
present it is collecting, and spending what 
may be called its “‘book funds” on, a large 
translation service on Russian and Japanese 
periodicals in science and technology, classing 
and cataloguing the results, and putting it 
into such shape as will enable specific articles, 
abstracts, or recorded copies to be despatched 
by post. It has Telex and will receive and 
answer its calls; indeed, Dr. Urquhart 
asserted that Telex will in future be regarded 
as essential to any serious library as telephone 
and typewriter are now. But it is equally 
clear that, important as serials will always be, 
never forgetting our own in these fields, 
books also must be a substantial part of a 
library which takes over the lending services 
of the National Science Library; and huge 
masses of books are already in the stock. 
The ideal is that the books shall be those that 
the graduate and post-graduate research 
worker may require; there is no provision 
contemplated for the non-graduate reader, 
who may be left to the Regional Systems. 
The humanities are theirs also, although Dr. 
Urquhart thinks a national lending library 
of the humanities on his own scale may be 
desirable. That, however, is at present not 
an issue and the field is already covered, but 
not fully developed because it lacks the large 
state income of the N.L.L. by the older 
N.C.L. to which we all belong. The N.L.L. 
recognizes that it must use local agencies, and 
these are not clearly determined yet. What- 
ever may be thought at present it is unthink- 
able that the vast public library systems of 
the Kingdom, with its issues of millions of 
non-fiction and current services to hundreds 
of thousands of serious readers, cannot have 
a part in this system. Meanwhile, we heard 
that at Boston Spa the N.L.L. will have a 
training centre for its own librarians and 
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who must be graduates in 
science as are all government science 
librarians apparently, and room for visitors, 
with canteen facilities. Boston Spa is remote 
London, but since its work will be 
postal, telexic and not through 
borrowers in person (such may be welcome, 
we expect), where it is sited does not matter 
except possibly to its librarians in exile and 
their families. Their future home is spacious, 
divided services. 


ri o-operators, 


trom 


will contain all their now 
It will command the intense interest of all 


librarians. 


LocaAL CoLLecTrions—AGAIN 

New wine in old bottles would be a fair 
summing-up of the discussion on “Local 
history, archives and libraries’’ initiated by 
the Secretary of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Mr. Roger E. Ellis, at 


the University and Research Section, with 
Sir Frank Francis presiding. The address was 
one of the best blendings of argument and 
urbanity that we have heard for some time, 
and the chairmanship of Sir Frank was 
genial, laying the right stress on the factors 
involved and almost compelling discussion. 
This new evidence of the interest of the 
British Museum by its new Director is grati- 
fying to librarians young and old. As for the 
subject of Mr. Ellis’s address, it raises again, 
and in a new era, the problem of where the 
local collection is to be situated, by whom 
worked and maintained. 

Che local collection began with the small 
unit, and it was primarily of books and 
printed documents, illustrations and much 
other material collected for reasons. 
First, on the sane assumption that every man 
is, or should be, interested in the place in 
which he dwells. We know that lectures on 


two 


phases of our own town or village history” 


draw substantial audiences. The appeal is a 
popular one and issues from the natural in- 
stinct of man to cherish his own antecedents 
and, may be, his own survival. Secondly, the 
smallest book, pamphlet or document may 
be a link in the chain of local history, and 
here the writer of local history may be 
served. Local historians of importance are a 
few persons only, but national history is 
thought to be best approached through local, 
and here the schools and other teaching 
bodies, and many lecturers and essayists 
need the material. It has been held for 
nearly a century that a book on a place, or 
produced in it by a home-bred writer, or 


visits of 


about a person who has influenced it, should 
be readily available in the place; and this 
applies to the leases, local newspapers, 
council proceedings and special reports and 
other archives which should also be thus 
available. 

This seems simple enough. It is not without 
its difficulties. There may be competition 
among us for the not unlimited amount of 
material, of the non-book sort. This would 
be reduced and much money saved if the 
collection were confined to the town and 
made no trespass on nearby places. Ex- 
changes of material should be arranged so 
that each is as complete as possible. 

Chere is much to be said for collections 
covering a whole county and controlled by 
its council; that method would secure, pre- 
serve, and exploit, we hope, all the standard 
county records, manuscripts, archives of 
families, businesses, and so on through every 
record of human activity. The County 
Archivist and his staff are qualified and are 
public officers. 

One sees at once the necessity for the 
archivist and librarian to come together to 
settle as far as may be their respective fields, 
and where they cross, how far both can be 
mutually helpful. It is unlikely that the great 
city libraries would hand over their collec- 
tions to the county; such are often very large 
and the city itself is by far the most acces- 
sible and visited place in the area. Such may 
be the case also with university and separate 
municipal archive departments. In smaller 
towns co-operation may be considered. It 
scarcely matters where the material is if it is 
accessible. But, is it always so? County 
archives are often a long way off and some, 
as we were told at Scarborough, work a 
five-day week and on those five close at 
5 p-m. Only folk of some means and much 
leisure can use them. That seems so, on the 
face of things. The enquirer at his own 
library is not happy to learn that what he 
wants exists between g and 5 for his use 
thirty miles away. 

Fortunately we live in the age of the 
microfilm, micro-card and other facsimile 
reproduction. However rare the item, by 
these means it can reach the enquirer for 
it wherever he may be. Are such facilities 
available in all libraries and archive depart- 
ments ? There may be a meeting ground on 
this for both at this time when the demand 
is an increasing one, 
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The Library Association Conference 
September 12-16, tg6o 


By Jack Dove, F.L.A., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 
Borough Librarian and Curator, Hove 


A soutip and sombre conference. Such is my 
impression of the annual gathering at 
Scarborough which opened in glorious sun- 
shine and ended in heavy rain and strong 
easterly winds. Not that the papers themselves 
deteriorated as the week progressed: on the 
contrary, they became a little livelier, but 
there was a complete lack of sparkle, in- 
cluding the A.G.M. which was uneventful. 
Next year, at Hastings, must assuredly be as 
lively and important, as this was dull and 
ordinary. 

The President, B. S. Page, M.A., Univer- 
sity Librarian of Leeds, was introduced by 
R. O. MacKenna, M.A., a former colleague 
and now University Librarian of Glasgow, 
and formally invested with his badge of office, 
whereupon the Mayoress of Scarborough, 
Mrs. John Kennedy, officially welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of her husband the 
Mayor, who had been called to Holland on 
business. It took but a few carefully chosen, 
well-spoken words from the Mayoress whose 
disarming smile and easy eloquence capti- 
vated everyone, to set the Conference in 
motion and mercifully, she did not attempt 
to capitalise on the state of the weather. 
Thereafter, came one of the most pleasing 
and touching ceremonies I have witnessed. 
H. R. Mainwood, Organiser of the Educa- 
tion Library Service of the London County 
Council, introduced Miss Rosemary Sutcliff, 
the winner of the 1959 Carnegie Medal with 
her book The Lantern Bearers. Despite her 
physical handicaps, Miss Sutcliff had 
travelled all the way from the week-end 
school of the Youth Libraries Section at 
Chichester to receive the. award in person, 
and for this act of courage and determination 
alone, we were full of admiration. She called 
it a Red Letter Day and a Golden Letter 
Day, and described the historical story as a 
means of putting life into dry bones. It dealt 
with feelings, whilst the historical book dealt 
with facts and it was quickly obvious that 
she had an infectious sense of fun. We 
learned, too, that she had just received the 
Hans Andersen award from the Inter- 
national Board for Books for Young People 


with her book Warrior Scarlet, and there was 
whole-hearted acclamation for this slight and 
plucky: authoress. I pay my own respects, 
too, to this Sussex author of whom we in the 
county are so proud. William Stobbs, the 
Principal of the Maidstone College of Art, 
received the Kate Greenaway Medal for his 
illustrations in Aashtanka and A Bundle of 
Ballads. An illustrator should not take--a 
book as a recipe book, he said, but read it 
and get into its atmosphere. There was a 
parasitical quality about book illustrators and 
the painter more often than not looked 
askance at them. Nevertheless, it was an art 
he had practised as long as he could re- 
member and we enjoyed his brief but apt 
response. All three honoured books, in- 
cidentally, are from the Oxford University 
Press and we learned that the two medal 
winners have combined in a book coming 
this autumn, an event keenly awaited by all 
of us. 

The essay prize found a resting place this 
year in the shape of a cheery northern lad, 
Jon Martin, previously of the Burnley 
Public Library and now Mobile Librarian 
with the West Riding County Council. He 
was introduced by J. D. Reynolds who gave 
the information that eight people had 
attempted the first subject set for the essay 
competition, viz. the failure of the public 
library to retain the interests of teenage 
readers and the _ suggested remedies. 
Apparently, the latter half of the subject 
was inadequately dealt with. One person 
had drafted a Bill for new legislation based 
on the Roberts Report but had omitted any 
reference to the book grant—this being the 
second subject set. He did not give us the 
number of the submissions on the third 
theme “Librarianship—one world,’ which 
he described as a subject ripe for yeasty 
idealism. The winner of the prize had chosen 
this topic, and had added to the three free- 
doms a fourth, which was “The right of 
access to the whole store of knowledge for the 
benefit of mankind.” In a short but humorous 
acknowledgement, the winner said the 
occasion had fulfilled three objects: (a) an 
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opportunity to see librarians en masse—a 
terrifying sight ?; (6) the chance to crystallise 
his ideas, albeit a young chap with a mere 
2} years library experience; and (c) the 
payment of the cheque into the banking 
account of the girl he will take for his wife 
on October 8th ! 

And so to the Presidential address. The 
theme here—What is a Librarian ? Naturally, 
the subject, in its development, became more 
specifically concerned with the university 
librarian, and Mr. Page said that research 
determines the extent and very largely the 
character of the collections of modern univer- 
sities and it greatly influenced every aspect 
of the work of a university librarian. His 
clients were the scholars and scientists of the 
university ranging from men of great ex- 
perience and international standing, to the 
post-graduate apprentice in research. Two 
circumstances should be remembered: (i 
the librarian and his reader were members 
of the same community with all that this 
implied in nearness, constancy and 
familiarity; (ii) the reader regarded the 
library less as an amenity and more as a 
his use of it was regular and pro- 
fessional, not casual and recreative. Nor- 
mally, his work could not go on without it 
and how it operated for him made an 
immense difference to his peace of mind and 
his hopes for the future. The note of urgency 
was as unmistakable as it was justifiable and 
consequently, the librarian’s responsibility 
was equally great. In building his collections, 
the librarian was partly meeting and partly 
anticipating the needs of the scholars. 

Demand exceeded supply in all libraries, 
even the best and in the libraries which were 
particularly in his sights, selection proceeded 
under the stern mandate of making the most” 
out of limited resources. Buying, therefore, 
had to be largely related to specific interests 
which had to be known and understood by 
the library staff. At the same time, important 
works had to be acquired for future needs and 
for special collections. The university librarian 
was surrounded by experts in teaching 
departments who were often keen _ biblio- 
graphers and were prepared to bring their 
knowledge and experience to bear on the 
development of the sections devoted to their 
specialities. Consequently, care, skill, know- 
ledge, single-mindedness and keen concen- 
tration were qualities required of the librarian. 
A university library was constantly being 


necessity 


assembled for generations of scholars. Neglect 
and incompetence would not easily be 
retrieved. The quality of the library develop- 
ment could make or mar the future welfare 
and importance of the university. 


Whilst the building up of a collection was 
an intricate and highly responsible operation, 
it was virtually immobilised without cata- 
loguing and classification. And yet, these 
two matters were apt to be regarded by the 
university reader as at best, a mystique 
evolved by librarians for their own satis- 
faction, and bearing little relation to the 
problems of the reader, an iron curtain be- 
tween the reader and his material. In the 
United States of America, there was some 
movement away from relative classification 
with a hankering after the inert simplicity of 
the closed stock or of fixed pressmarks. The 
President could not imagine any enter- 
prising reader who had enjoyed the freedom 
and adventure of an open collection even 
moderately well classified, being content 
with a mere delivery service. The insights and 
inspirations which came from wandering 
among the shelves were not lightly to be 
abandoned. 

Che university librarian had to be pre- 
pared to meet all readers on their own ground 
and speak their language. In an age of 
specialisation this was more easily achieved 
if a librarian was himself a specialist in some 
subject field. The librarian should remain 
alive to the general progress of knowledge and 
of imaginative literature, but the research 
librarian had perforce to specialise if he 
were to communicate with his reader at any 
but a superficial level. To understand the 
methods of research he needed the experience 
of research, and research entailed specialisa- 
tion. 

We had, of course, now reached the 
specific detail, which was quite a distance 
from the quality by which librarians did not 
differ but were all alike—in other words, 
busying himself with the library, keeping 
books in one place and classifying them in 
some systematic order. The President had 
quoted the Abbé Cotin who, nearly 200 
years ago, had said that a librarian should 
be a learned and profound theologian, with 
wide literary erudition, a lively interest in 
the arts and sciences, of unfailing courtesy 
and with a facility of expression. As one wit 


said: “all this for APT I’ ? 
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R. G. Surridge, Bibliographical Services 
Officer, Kensington Public Libraries, at the 
Association of Assistant Librarians session on 
the following day, approached the same ques- 
tion from the public librarian’s angle. 
“Who are you?’ “What are you?’ he 
asked, with a glint in his eye and with a 
turgid truculence. We are not _biblio- 
graphically awake enough: the worse we are, 
the more popular we become with our 
readers. There was a decided link between 
salaries and status, he said. Comparisons 
showed that today manual and semi-skilled 
workers could command much better in- 
comes than librarians. The status of the 
public librarian, like his salary, had de- 
clined. 

“All too many librarians simply sit back 
and take no positive steps to press their 
M.P.s towards the kind of national library 
service they think desirable. The dead level 
of mediocrity of their recruits finds fewer 
exceptions. The man for promotion is often 
the organization man, safe, sound and 
utterly respectable. 

“Librarians have not communicated to 
the general public that their real concern is 
bringing people and books together. They are 
nowhere near bibliographically awake or 
active enough. They are faced with a lack of 
personalities. They are too quiet and insular. 

“The caricatures and comic strips that 
parody them mercilessly may be exaggerated 
but they are rooted in fact and the originators 
of such pleasantries are nearer the public 
pulse than many a librarian.” 

He thought that there should be more 
prominent participation by members in their 
trade union, Nalgo, and that our educa- 
tional programme could be further improved 
to build up a cadre of potential chief 
librarians. 

As for the Library Association, its pro- 
blems were many because it served multi- 
farious interests and there was no lifeline. 
The Library Association Council had a 1gth 
century regard for publicity. Quite different 
from that of the A.A.L. which was decidedly 
up-to-date. There should be a scholarly 
quarterly which would free the “Library 
Association Record’’ for what is wanted, a 
new fortnightly. This, he thought, would 
serve to improve its status and indeed, his 
paper was called “Status Seekers.’’ Mr. 
Surridge deserves credit for his joint editor- 
ship of Liaison, which, if not always accurate, 


is at least hot from the press and he wanted 
a new format for the Assistant Librarian in 
order to keep pace. He thought Local 
Government was now the Cinderella of the 
country, due in some measure to party 
politics, and that libraries and librarians 
nestled uneasily in its arms. His hard-hitting 
remarks about local authority representatives 
were not received kindly in some quarters 
and after all, they are not irresponsible and 
demoniacal people on the whole. But if we 
do not have any fire and brimstone at an 
Assistants’ meeting—the ginger group—we 
are not likely to have it anywhere and his 
pleas for the fullest use of the Association’s 
newly appointed Public Relations Adviser 
was well-timed, although he spurned the re- 
jection by the L.A. Council of the suggestion 
of a National Libraries week, estimated to 
cost £2,500. Frankly, I could not visualise a 
national campaign, using modern media of 
communication, being carried out for such a 
paltry sum and if the campaign could not be 
conducted thoroughly, better to drop the idea 
altogether. This project had been questioned 
by Daniel Hay (Whitehaven) at the Annual 
General Meeting when Frank Gardner 
(Luton) replaying on behalf of the Library 
Association Council, said it had been decided 
not to go ahead until the new Public Rela- 
tions Adviser had had a chance to study it 
himself. 

In the discussion on Mr. Surridge’s paper, 
J. H. Jones (Hertfordshire)—an angry young 
man—deplored the appalling career pros- 
pects in Local Government, believed that the 
public image of the profession was a miserable 
one and said that unless local authority re- 
presentatives backed the salary negotiations, 
they would get the librarians they deserved. 
L. E. Taylor (Bilston) described the Speaker 
as having had a Dale Carnegie retread since 
1947 and stressed the importance of the 
counter assistant in public librarianship. 
K. D. Staite (University of Bristol) thought 
that for the keen, bold person, the oppor- 
tunities and career prospects were not bad 
and wanted all those in executive positions 
to encourage assistants to attend professional 
meetings. Then came a reprimand from 
Councillor A. D. Clark (Tottenham). He 
considered the near abuse of local authority 
representatives to be unjustified and went on 
to paint a verbal picture of the treatment of 
the library staff in his borough. A full training 
scheme: cash awards for exams: a staff guild: 
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the encouragement of international ex- 
changes: the movement of staff between 
departments: the library committee being its 
own master: recruitment direct from the 
schools—and no difficulties here: ideas for 
improvement from the staff welcomed and 
consultation with them on techniques. No- 
thing new here to progressive authorities and 
human librarians, but they were worth 
repeating. I am surprised no one questioned 
him when he disclosed that higher salaries 
were paid by his authority on the commence- 
ment of duty, than those laid down. What is 
the use of negotiated scales if plus payments 
are made, expecially to newcomers ? I know 
full well that in industry, trade union agree- 
ments on wages represent minimum pay- 
ments but is this to be the practice in local 
government and if so, do the negotiating 
bodies recognise it? Councillor Mrs. A. 
Wynn-Jones (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) could 
not understand why there were no papers or 
discussions at the Conference on the relation- 
ship between the librarian and his com- 
mittee and then revealed that this was her 
first Conference. Ignorance is bliss! 
Councillor Mrs. M. Daniels (Rothwell) 
rallied to the defence of local authority 
representatives many of whom were doing 
their best for librarians and their staffs. In 
his replies, Mr. Surridge asked everyone to 
face the facts, said he agreed with Mr. 
Staite (though how he could do so, I failed to 
understand in the light of what he had said 
in his paper 
librarians who were not at the Conference 
because of the shortage of staffs. Will he 
tell us who they were ? We should very much 
like to know. 

The University and Research Section was 
addressed by Roger E. Ellis, F.S.A., Secre- 
tary to the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, and a very fluent and most agreeable 
speaker. His subject was “Local history, 
archives and libraries’’ and he drew a 
distinction between books and archives. The 
library was a storehouse of thought: the 
record office a storehouse of fact for use by 
the scholar. Then followed a fascinating, 
sustained parable on the cathedral town of 
Cloisterham. This was a masterly piece of 
imaginative thought based on hard fact, a 
realism which was underlined by subsequent 
speakers. In this Trollopian town, we heard 
of the Manorial Rolls Act of 1926 and the 
designation of libraries as archival deposi- 


and stated that he knew of 


taries: the formation of the Records Preserva- 
tion Section of the British Records Association : 
the salvage drive during the 1939-45 war: 
the University Diploma for Archivists: the 
Records Committee of the National Register 
and the Pilgrim Trust grants. It was suggested 
that material affecting County areas could 
now profitably be transferred to the County 
Record Offices and that whilst librarian and 
archivist were separate persons, they de- 
pended on each other. It was a most interest- 
ing paper with an unusual though most 
relevant approach and the seven speakers 
who took part in the discussion made per- 
sonal comments in the main based on 
individual experiences. Mr. A. Shaw Wright 
spoke as a three-in-one—county librarian of 
Herefordshire, clerk to a local authority and 
county archivist. J. F. W. Bryon (Eccles) 
described the paper as a wise and penetrating 
account of what had happened and asked for 
more analytical entries in lists of records. 
R. D. Rates (Lewisham) whilst agreeing with 
the depositing of material in County Record 
Offices, wondered how local authorities could 
retrieve material on their own areas which 
was in the possession of county archivists. 
F. C. Tighe (Nottingham) urged a joint 
record office in one building where a student 
could see all relevant material whilst G. A. 
Carter (Warrington) urged more convenient 
hours of opening of county offices, so as to 
ease the lot of the student. P. A. Hepworth 
(Norwich) believed in the decentralisation 
of records through the libraries, a thought 
supported by J. L. Hobbs (Shrewsbury) who 
believed that local records should stay in the 
towns concerned, although the Boundary 
Commission was tending to delay schemes of 
co-operation. 

- The Youth Libraries Section had last year’s 
Carnegie Medal winner, Miss Philippa Pearce, 
as its guest speaker on ““The writer’s view of 
childhood.” She began with a 2oth century 
plea which she called “The Three D’s,” 
namely, to keep dirt, degradation and decay 
away from children’s books. Children’s 
writers, she thought, were a little abnormal 
and posed the question: Why should people 
choose to write for those of another age ? 
Three reasons were advanced: (i) to recreate 
one’s childhood and interests; (ii) to entertain 
a particular child or children, a_ typical 
lasting example being Treasure Island; (iii) 
monetary gain. In any good book for child- 
ren, the first two reasons should be manifest, 
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although to recall the truth of one’s own 
childhood was not easy. It required a sound 
memory. There was much unpleasantness in 
childhood which adults disliked and easily 
forgot. Characters in books for children never 
grew up but in the best books, they appeared 
capable of it. The author should use language 
understood by children and she cited 
Elizabeth Bowen’s House in Paris where the 
language was artificial for young readers. 
Richard Hughes High wind in Jamaica, an old 
favourite of voyages and pirates, was really a 
child’s book but accidents to the children in 
it converted it to a book for adults. Miss 
Pearce called her paper a series of un- 
systematic explorations, with purposeful 
omissions of age ranges (a wise philosophy, 
this), the muddling of child and adult books, 
and adolescence and its so-called bridge 
books. 

More than 100 people walked in proces- 
sion from St. Mary’s Church, to the eastern 
section of the churchyard at the foot of the 
castle and overlooking the South Bay to pay 
homage at the grave of Anne Bronté, the 
youngest of the Bronté family, who died at 
Scarborought on May 28th, 1849. The cere- 
mony was arranged by the Yorkshire branch 
in conjunction with the Bronté Society. 

The mid-Conference morning witnessed 
the paper which I enjoyed most of all. It 
concerned libraries in the Soviet Union and 
was the result of a 14 days visit to the 
U.S.S.R. made by Mr. M. C. Pottinger, 
D.S.C. (Librarian, Scottish Central Library), 
in January last. Here is a man with an easy 
delivery and a sense of humour. I am sure I 
was not the only envious listener. 

His two companions were K. Humphreys 
(Librarian, Birmingham University) and A. 
Thompson (A.S.L.1.B.) and they visited 18 
libraries in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev. 
The Lenin State Library has a staff of 2,200, 
a stock of 20 million, 5,000 readers per day, 
22 reading rooms for 2,500 readers with 3 
for children according to age (8 to 10, 10 to 
16, 16 to 18). A bibliographical department 
has 100 staff for the purpose of producing 
bibliographies and _ short bibliographical 
courses are arranged for library users over a 
6 weeks period. The International Book 
Exchange Department was in touch with 255 
institutions in the United Kingdom alone. 
The Moscow Central City Library is a large 
system, and their public libraries rejoice in 
the titles of mass libraries. Moscow~has 20 


districts, each with its own central and 
branch libraries. There is a lady librarian, 
working in a Victorian atmosphere, although 
the library is geared to the Soviet 7-year 
plan ending in 1965. It is administered by 
the Soviet Ministry of Culture and there are 
three inspectors in the Soviet. Books are 
provided in factories, departmental stores, 
blocks of flats and even in barbers shops. I 
wondered if young Russians, of the male sex, 
have perms? There are 93 children’s 
libraries, separately administered in their 
own buildings. He described briefly the 
Lenin District Library and the Pushkin 
Library where book displays are a prominent 
feature, space research and atheism being the 
outstanding topics, in fact, national morale 
is boosted by sputnik displays everywhere. 
A distasteful feature to us was the exploitation 
of the record of books read by individual 
people. Each reader must write the parti- 
culars of the books he has read on his ticket 
which contains space for 70 to 80 books 
borrowed. These records are analysed periodi- 
by the Librarian, so the Librarian is a political 
agent! In an automobile factory with a 
massive plant, engaging 40,000 workers, 
there are 23 branch libraries, with 400,000 
volumes and 39 staff, the hours of service 
being 9 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. and again a 
woman librarian. The new University build- 
ing has accommodation for 22,000 students 
including 6,000 residents and in the library 
school at Leningrad, there were 800 day 
students, 350 evening students and 2,200 on 
correspondence courses. The librarianship 
course lasted 5 years and was followed by a 
state examination and the awarding of a 
diploma. Every student had to spend go 
days in the school in the first year and 40 
days in each year of the succeeding four. 
The four main teaching centres are at 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov and Cocand. 
Much emphasis is laid on the generous 
provision of scientific and technical literature 
at all levels and the range of information 
provided by the all-Union Institute for 
Scientific Information is on a mammoth 
scale unequalled in any Western country. 
Each member of staff here has to be con- 
versant with at least two languages and 82 
tongues are represented in the Institute’s 
collections. Soviet scientific achievement was 
due to the systematic picking of other 
people’s brains from all over the world and 
as an instance of this, abstracts of foreign 
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publications had to be published within ten 
days of their receipt. In 1958 15,000 journals 
issued in 64 languages from g2 countries 
were abstracted and translated in Moscow. 
There is a rigorous control of foreign litera- 
ture and of all the British newspapers, only 
the Daily Worker is on sale. The professional 
enthusiasm of Soviet librarians is very marked 
and there is no limit to the amount of money 
available for book purchase, nor indeed on 
the development of library services which is 
an important part of Government policy. 
Knowledge is power and efficient library ser- 
vices are powerful weapons. Mr. Pottinger, 
in a passing reference to social conditions, 
found life in the U.S.S.R. completely alien 
to him, largely made so by the overall public 
ownership. A fine informative paper ended 
with the truism that the art of librarianship 
is international and we can learn much from 
each other. 

There was a brisk discussion with P. A. 
Pocklington (Bebington) strongly urging that 
the Library Association Council should ensure 
that the government were made aware of the 
matters mentioned which were of fundamen- 
tal importance. F. C. Tighe (Nottingham) 
commented on the fact that Soviet mass 
libraries were operating on the closed access 
system, and we learned that a recent decree 
had been made known for their operating on 
an “open”’ basis. L. L. Ardern (Manchester 
College of Science and Technology) stressed 
that access to and the provision of vital 
scientific information was necessary for our 
survival and believed the Russians had 
shown the way here. He wanted to see teams 
of librarians visiting Russia each year from 
the United Kingdom, with at least one 
female representative. We lacked Russian 
linguists, as does America, for the translation 
of Russian scientific publications. Councillor 
Mrs. A. Wynn Jones (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 
was told that the status of the librarian was 
high because of the development of education 
and his being a useful propagandist. Coun- 
cillor A. C. W. Holmes (Wimbledon) hoped 
the Library Association would publish the 
views of the Russian librarians who had 
visited this country. The President under- 
lined the intense Russian belief in the 
importance and value of libraries, and gave 
his personal support to the idea of inter- 
library visits. 

The annual lecture betokened a lengthy 
excursion into the rarified air of literary 


- 


criticism with an assessment of the work of 
Dr. F. R. Leavis by Professor William Walsh, 
head of the department of education in Leeds 
University. “Scrutiny”? had modified the 
sensibility of an age. “It isn’t possible to see 
the literature of the present or the past with 
a mind unaffected by the influence of Leavis, 
the one genius of the group,”’ he said. Dr. 
Leavis’ influence was attributable in part to a 
characteristic of our educational system, that 
the current of ideas between school and 
university was open and direct. The book 
Culture and Environment was addressed to 
the sixth form, the future university students 
and especially the future teachers. Dr. 
Leavis was an eminently readable and kindly 
master for the intelligent young folk. In 
reply to the self-posed question of whether 
this book should be revised to accord with 
the tone of contemporary living, he said: 
“To suggest a revision here is easy enough: 
to think that if it were done there would still 
be left that rare combination of positive 
personal flavour and general application is 
quite another matter.” 

The session expected to produce the most 
fireworks opened with a simple exercise in 
classification. Dr. D. J. Urquhart, Senior 
Principal Scientific Officer, Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, speaking 
on the National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology, classified his audience into 
(i) those who knew about the National 
Lending Library, (ii) those who knew nothing 
about it and, (iii) those who knew nothing 
but thought they knew of it. Buildings 
adapted for the N.L.L. at Boston Spa would 
be completed by the end of this year and their 
aim was to lend as well as to promote scien- 
tific material. The National Lending Library 
was for the scientific practitioner, not the 
graduate student nor the layman. 100,000 
volumes had already been donated and the 
staff was being selected for its knowledge of 
scientific language. It was not the intention 
to set up a technical information service, the 
engineer would be put in touch with 
specialised agencies. Special libraries were 
already giving rare and little used material 
to the National Lending Library, and he 
would be glad to hear from larger libraries 
and special libraries of any serials they did 
not require. In Dr. Urquhart’s view, the 
National Lending Library might well pro- 
duce a need for a library of the humanities. 
The question of local agents proved to be the 
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most controversial. From a circular sent out 
already by D.S.I.R. only 18 public libraries 
and 17 technical college libraries were up to 
the required standard. It was intended to 
loan material to the local agents, to local 
organisations of all types and to local 
authorities. It was also proposed to run 
courses on scientific resources and scientific 
bibliographies were already being prepared 
for loan to public libraries for a period of 
three to six months, from which they could 
select their stock. As the United Kingdom’s 
contribution to the Anglo-American pro- 
gramme to make Russian scientific and 
technological literature available to English 
reading scientists, more than one hundred 
thousand pounds was being spent this year 
on the translation of Russian periodicals, 
books and articles. The National Lending 
Library might disagree with many of the 
current views in the library world, but it is 
part of that world. We must use science or 
perish: ignore science, and perish. This 
country must not be left behind in man’s 
growing mastery of nature. 

A. C. Bubb (Royal Technical College, 
Salford) asked if there would be photo- 
copying services at the National Lending 
Library and was assured of their provision. 
He also questioned the D.S.I.R. attitude to- 
wards a British Index to Current Scientific 
Periodicals and J. P. W. Bryon (Eccles) said 
that whether the Library Association would 
embark on this index depended on the 
attitude of D.S.I.R. In reply, Dr. Urquhart 
said he was appalled at the composition of 
our Research Committee which did not 
contain a single scientist. It was little short 
of stupidity to believe that librarians could 
know the need for such a publication. S. B. 
Aje (Nigeria) asked for the number of staff 
at the National Lending Library and their 
qualifications. He was told that the minimum 
requirement was a scientific degree, a 
practice followed by the British Museum and 
the House of Commons. W. S. Haugh 
(Bristol) recognised the National Lending 
Library as one of the most important de- 
velopments in modern British librarianship 
and hoped Dr. Urquhart would not overlook 
public libraries and their qualified librarians. 
F. M. Gardner (Luton) asked if local agents 
would be expected to use Telex and won- 
dered how the National Lending Library 
would be publicised amongst the smaller 
undertakings. F. A. Sharr (Western Australia) 


queried the services which would be available 
to the British Commonwealth. The service 
from U.K. he said, was at present the worst 
in the world. Dr. Urquhart replied that 
photocopies could be supplied but material 
would not be loaned. W. B. Stevenson 
(Hornsey) reminded everyone that the 
technician wants his information tout suite 
and that the National Central Library and 
the Bureaux are not the answer. He suggested 
the formation of groups of libraries to act as 
agents, and instanced CICRIS as a practical 
example. L. L. Ardern (Manchester College 
of Science and Technology) considered the 
Boston Spa site most unfortunate and 
asked why a site between Lancashire and 
Yorkshire could not have been found. He 
asked if National Lending Library lists of 
unavailable items were being scrutinised by 
the Lending Library Unit, which was 
working well. F. G. B. Hutchings (Leeds) in 
a pleasant interlude at the microphone, 
talked of gamesmanship in libraries. A 
national policy for libraries was overdue and 
the Roberts Committee had failed to report 
on the relationship between libraries of all 
types, a criticism inferred from R. G. 
Surridge when he had demanded standards 
for libraries in any new legislation which 
seemed imminent. They are horribly overdue 
and enough evidence was produced at this 
Conference alone in their favour. The 
government must heed these considered 
views coming as they do, from all quarters. 

The only attack on Dr. Urquhart came 
from H. G. T. Christopher (Penge) who is 
always applauded for his forthrightness. He 
described himself as an old-fashioned parent 
and believed that kindness can kill. He 
accused the Doctor of deciding long ago that 
public libraries were not good enough and 
criticised the D.S.I.R. enquiry into the 
workings of the S.E.R.L.S., which in his 
view, was too cursorily done. He felt that 
Bureaux were already lending valuable 
material to graduate and _ post-graduate 
students, and to research workers, which 
caused the Doctor to remind him of the 
terms of reference of the National Lending 
Library. 

Thursday was indeed a scientific day for, 
at the County Libraries section meeting, 
Miss L. V. Paulin (Hertfordshire) spoke 
about “Technical Library Services.’’ Her 
argument hinged on the belief that the 
National Lending Library will not lessen the 
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need for technical literature and information 
to be provided locally: national and local 
provision made a countrywide scheme. There 
should be a receptiveness of mind by execu- 
tives in their own firms. Comprehensive 
collections of material of all kinds should be 
vested in the care of the librarian. A panel of 
specialists was essential for the solving of 
highly specialised queries and copying equip- 
ment should be installed at every point where 
technical information was to be given. Present 
provision was patchy, borne out by the 
separate and widely scattered schemes which 
had been established in West London (Co- 
operative Industrial and Commercial Re- 
ference Information Service), at Sheffield 
Sheffield Interchange Organisation), Liver- 
pool (Liverpool and District Scientific In- 
dustrial and Research Library Advisory 
Council), Huddersfield (Huddersfield and 
District Information Scheme) and Tyneside 
(Tyneside Assoc. of Libraries for Industry 
and Commerce). Where no technical ser- 
vices are yet established, schemes could be 
based on technical colleges, and here she 
cited the Hertfordshire scheme. 


In the discussion, G. A. Carter (Warring- 
ton) deplored the purchase of books in 
technical colleges before a qualified librarian 
was appointed and T. D. Wilson (Nuclear 
Research Centre, Newcastle) and J. Hoyle 
Liverpool) deplored appointments of this 
nature on APT I. A. C. Bubb (Royal 
Technical College, Salford) stated that the 
provision of Chemical Abstracts and the 
Engineering Index qualified a library as a 
local agent. He also emphasised that tech- 
nical college librarians should be adequately 
paid, and L. L. Ardern considered the 
Burnham B. Scale the absolute minimum. 
K. D. Staite (Bristol University) wanted 
bibliographical instruction in __ technical 
colleges to be given by tutor librarians. K. A. 
Mallaber (Board of Trade) a member of the 
Library Association Research Committee, 
spoke about Regional Technical Informa- 
tion Centres with Technical Information 
Officers, who were to obtain fifty per cent of 
their cost within the next three years from 
local industry. Dr. Urquhart who must have 
listened attentively to all the viewpoints put 
forward, said the difficulties for scientific 
officers and works, as well as for librarians, 
were increased because so many valuable 
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ideas and pieces of information were not put 
on paper. 

And so we came to the last main session of 
all, addressed by one of the real characters of 
20th century British librarianship, John G. 
O’Leary, Borough Librarian of Dagenham. 
He felt like the parish sale he said: practically 
everything was gone which was useful and 
what was left was unsaleable. I must confess 
that I only heard Mr. O’Leary in snatches: 
it was like the early broadcasts from America 
and J. G. blamed his own poor manner at the 
microphone. It means that I can only report 
the phrases I heard. His title was “‘Books and 
the common man,” and after speaking of a 
minority culture, he said that the library 
pattern had become confused and uncertain. 
We had to decide whether we would run a 
series of chain stores, providing everything in 
the gayest wrapping, or devote ourselves to 
that minority culture. ““Are we no longer to 
preach the value of good reading, but meekly 
hand out the goods in_ ever-increasing 
numbers,”’ he asked ? The common reader is 
quickly responsive to what he finds and he is 
grossly under-estimated. What was the 
difference, he posed, between enjoying a 
book on the one hand, or Madam Butterfly 
on the other. He referred to photo-charging, 
audio-charging and plastic jackets, among 
other things, as the cosmetics of librarian- 
ship. We had to get back to the original idea 
of a public library as a place of self-education, 
to press the employers for adequate funds for 
books and staff, and to persuade local 
authorities to demolish the old-fashioned 
Carnegie buildings with which we were 
saddled. He himself paid little or no heed to 
a dear old aunty wanting a nice romantic 
novel with a happy ending, and he recalled, 
authoresses of the Emma Jane Worboise, 
Marie Corelli era. ““Some of these dear old 
aunts sit on library committees and are very 
vocal.”’ He attacked the Library Associa- 
tion’s booklet on “‘Public Library Buildings,”’ 
quite unjustifiably so, and had G. A. Carter 
(Warrington) springing quickly to its defence. 
I called Mr. O'Leary a cynic, i.e. a man who 
carries a chip on one shoulder and a gun on 
the other and reflected afterwards how many 
of us could refute this charge ! 

So ended the Conference 1960 with a short 
but cordial invitation to Hastings in 1961, 
where history may well be made again, as 
far as we are concerned. 
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Bibliography of Electrical Engineering—II 


By Sueira A. SOMERVILLE 
Harris Public Library, Preston 


The periodicals in this field are very 
numerous, but the most authoritative and 
prominent examples are those published by 
the societies, for example, the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. The Proceedings of I.E.E. 
(which until 1949 was called the Journal) is 
a very serious and highly specialised publica- 
tion. Parts A and B, Power Engineering, and 
Radio and Electronic Engineering, respectively, 
are published in alternate months, and con- 
tain papers given at the meetings of the I.E.E., 
including appropriate diagrams and biblio- 
graphical references. Part C, Monographs, 
published usually in March and September, 
is a collection of highly specialised papers, 
including diagrams, tables and references, 
which have usually been published previously 
as separate Institution Monographs. The indexes 
to the Proceedings, published annually, are 
very valuable ; a combined author, title and 
subject index is published for each part, and 
1872-1931 is covered by six cumulative in- 
dexes. 


In 1949, when the Journal changed to its 
present form, as the Proceedings, a new Journal 
started publication. This is monthly with an 
annual alphabetical index, and although it 
contains some quite serious articles, it is 
primarily concerned with keeping members 
of the profession in touch with activities and 
events in the electrical engineering world ; 
for example, brief reviews of current papers 
published individually, and in the Proceedings 
are given and general news of meetings, 
events and personalities, news from abroad, 
correspondence, library accessions, and book 
reviews, and so forth. A Students Quarterly 
Journal is also published, which contains 
reviews of papers given by students, book 
reviews and general news. 


Electrical Engineering, published monthly, 
with an annual index, by the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, contains 
papers and digests of very specialised papers, 
in addition to general news, letters, library 
accessions, and book reviews. The Transac- 
tions of the American and of the South African 
Institutes are further good examples of society 
published periodicals and there are many 
other serious periodicals, for example Elec- 


trical World. 

Each specialised branch of electrical en- 
gineering has its own specialised periodicals; 
for example the chief journals in electronics 
are Electronic Engineering, a monthly British 
journal, with annual indexes of authors and 
titles, and Electronics, a weekly American 
journal with similar indexes. Both contain a 
selection of quite specialised papers, and also 
general news and developments, book reviews 
and correspondence. Electronic Engineering 
also contains a French and German section, 
giving full translations of the more important 
parts of the journal. There are many other 
examples of periodicals applying to one 
branch of the subject, for example, Electronic 
and Radio Engineer, Journal of the B.I.R.E., 
Post Office Electrical Engineers Journal. 


A subject such as electrical engineering 
does not lend itself to the production of 
popular journals, although the weekly 
periodical Electrical Review, and to a certain 
extent, Electrical Times, are less specialised 
in approach, in that they contain articles of 
general interest, plus much news of new 
developments, recent events, personalities in 
the field, correspondence, and much adver- 
tising material. 


There are many excellent house journals, 
for example the irregularly issued Reyrolle 
Review contains papers by staff or about the 
work of the firm, topical events and news, a 
personnel section, and much information 
about the firm and its publications. The 
General Electric Company journal, published 
quarterly, with an annual volume and index, 
is another very similar publication, as are 
Phillips Technical Review and General Electric 
Review. Such publications tend to be of a very 
high standard, with very good paper, clear 
print, and many illustrations and photo- 
graphs, all of course intended to advertise the 
firm concerned. 


The major foreign journals are also im- 
portant. Electrical Technology is a cover-to- 
cover translation of the prominent U.S.S.R. 
journal Elektrichestvo ; Elektrotechnische 
Xeitschrift is a German journal in two parts, 
and Revue Generale de Vélectricité a French 
journal, 
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As in any subject, there is need here to 
have access to certain special forms of 
material. Research plays a very important 
part in electrical engineering, and is carried 
out in various ways, from national level to 
individual firms. Reports issued may be 
available to the general public, but more 
often to members of the body concerned only, 
and perhaps to others later. D.S.I.R. is im- 
portant in this field: its National Physical 
Laboratory has an Electricity and a Light 
division, and there is a separate Radio Re- 
search Station. Each research board issues 
a separate annual report, containing a sum- 
mary of the year’s work with detailed tech- 
nical reports, and reviews of such reports 
are usually given in the interested journals. 
A large research station is maintained by the 
G.P.O., with emphasis on telecommunica- 
tions, and the B.B.C. has an Engineering 
Research department. 


Co-operative industrial research is very 
common in this field in the form of research 
laboratories, supported by member firms, 
sometimes with government help, and often 
connected with D.S.1.R., for example British 
Electrical and Allied Industries Research 
Association (B.E.A.1.R.A.). There are also 
hundreds of trade development associations, 
supported by groups of firms, which have 
research laboratories, for example, British 
Electricity Development Association, and 
many firms conduct their own research. Un- 
fortunately much of this material is not 
available for general use, and even if avail- 
able, may be difficult to trace. B.E.A.I.R.A. 
and D.S.I.R. publish the main guides to 
research. In addition to Co-operative Electrical 
Research, giving the history and activities of 
the association, B.E.A.I.R.A. publish an- 
nually Sectional List of Reports available to 
Members, covering all published reports 
except for some earlier ones now out-of-date. 
It includes information on translations and 
foreign reports available, and references to 
the select bibliographies mentioned 
previously. B.E.A.I.R.A. reports are kept 
up-to-date by a quarterly supplement. There 
is also an Annotated List of Reports issued 
annually, in U.D.C. order with a subject 
index. 

In addition to individual annual reports, 
D.S.I.R. has published several guides, for 
example, in 1948 Research in Industry, in 1957 
Brief Guide to the research activities of D.S.ILR. 
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and the Research Association, and in 1955 Co- 
operative Industrial Research Associations. Scien- 
tific Research in British Universities an annual 
guide, produced each year for D.S.I.R. by 
the British Council is arranged by university 
and has a name index but no subject index. 
There are no other specialised guides to 
university research or to theses, the general 
Index to Theses accepted for higher degrees in the 
Universities of Great Britain and Ireland, an an- 
nual classified list published by Aslib, and 
P.D. Record’s Survey of thesis literature in British 
Libraries and Accessibility of British University 
thesis literature being the best tools available. 


D.S.1.R. issue various guides to translations 
and to foreign books, especially with regard 
to material from U.S.S.R., as a compre- 
hensive collection of Russian literature is 
being built up at D.S.I.R. Titles of current 
periodicals from U.S.S.R., and cover-to-cover 
Translations issued periodically, gives firstly 
Russian and translated titles of periodicals 
in the D.S.I.R. library, indicating the grade 
and if a photocopy is available, and secondly 
the list of translations. The List of non-Russian 
periodicals available for loan, complementing 
the former work, is more of a bibliography of 
periodicals than a guide to translations. The 
List of books recewed from U.S.S.R. issued 
periodically, contains a list of books in 
Russian or allied languages, and of transla- 
tions of Russian books ; although the latter 
section is a guide to translations, these are 
not always into English. The monthly Trans- 
lated contents lists of Russian Periodicals gives, in 
addition, lists of translations available at the 
Science Museum Library for borrowing or 
by photocopy, and includes a supplement 
giving information about the D.S.I.R. Co- 

_ operative Russian Translations Service, by 
which articles from certain periodicals are 
translated at a small price at the request of 
two or more members. This periodical 
changed in January 1959 to the Lending 
Library Unit, Translations Bulletin, the contents 
being slightly changed also. Aslib have an 
Index to Unpublished Translations and a Register 
of specialist translators covering about two 
hundred translators with the linguistic and 
subject knowledge of each carefully noted. 
Aslib’s Engineering Group has an Electrical 
Translators Section which issues its own 
bulletin. 


With regard to government publications, 
both the Home Office and the Ministry of 
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Transport issue regulations for safeguarding 
the operation of electrical apparatus. Annual 
reports are issued by both the Electricity 
Commissioners, and the Central Electricity 
Board, the latter although not a government 
body, being subject to some government 
control, but there is no general guide to 
electrical engineering government publica- 
tions. 

Apart from British Standards Institution, 
standards are issued by the Radio Com- 
ponents Standardization Committee, a 
government organization in a very specialised 
field, and Radio Industry Council. The 
I.E.E. have issued various regulations for 
electrical equipment, for example, Regulations 
for the electrical equipment of buildings published 
1955- There are also professional protective 
organizations to safeguard the interests of 
members of the profession, for example, 
Professional Engineers Appointments Bureau 
and Engineers Guild, which issues a journal. 

Surveys of work and developments during 
the past year come in various forms. Due to 
the speed at which electrical engineering 
develops, many reference books, if not an- 
nuals, have new editions published almost 
as frequently, in order to keep up-to-date, 
and some have sections devoted to new 
developments, for example, the section in 
Molloy’s Electrical Engineers’ reference book on 
Progress. Annuals and directories, for ex- 
ample, Garcke’s Manual, often contain a 
general survey of progress. Other sources of 
such information are the January numbers 
of certain periodicals and the annual reports 
of research associations, for example, those 
of the D.S.I.R. Research boards. Marton’s 
Advances in Electronics and Electron Physics, 
annual since 1948, reviews progress in these 
subjects, in the form of papers including 
diagrams, graphs, tables, mathematical work- 
ings and bibliographical references, written 
by subject specialists. Author and subject 
indexes are provided and in 1958 cumulative 
author and subject indexes were published 
covering the previous ten years. 

There are many national and international 
organizations concerned with electrical en- 
gineering. D.S.I.R. and its branches, with 
their publications and activities have been 
described elsewhere. Amongst the Aslib 
Subject Groups are an Electronics and an 
Engineering Group, which hold meetings, 
undertake projects, and publish articles, 
reports and books. 


Unesco has published a Directory of Inter- 
national Scientific Organizations covering basic 
and applied sciences, with a subject index. 
B.I.R.E. Library service and technical information 
for the radio and electronics engineer, previously 
mentioned, gives details of international 
bodies in these fields, while many directories 
and yearbooks contain information ; for ex- 
ample, Communications and Electronics: buyers 
guide covers government departments, na- 
tional and international scientific organiza- 
tions in this field, with their activities and 
publications. International Guide to European 
sources of technical information published in 
1957, by O.E.E.C., is a classified list of na- 
tional technical information centres, with 
alphabetical indexes of subjects and organiza- 
tions. 

The International Telecommunications 
Union, an intergovernmental body, has a 
central library for the use of its Commissions 
and publishes a monthly Telecommunications 
Journal and regular service documents about 
the subject, all publications being in English, 
French and Spanish. The bibliography The 
I.T.U. : an experiment in international co-opera- 
tion, by G. A. Codding was also published, 
in 1952. There are various non-govern- 
mental bodies, for example, the International 
Conference on Large Electric Systems which 
publishes a quarterly journal Electra, plus 
three volumes of Records for every biennial 
conference. 

The International Electrotechnical Com- 
mission holds annual grouped meetings of its 
Technical Commissions, and publishes Tech- 
nical Reports and Recommendations, while the 
International Radio Maritime Commission 
holds a general annual meeting and more 
frequent technical commission meetings, 
publishing reports of the latter. 

Libraries in the field of electrical engineer- 
ing are many, information about them being 
available in the Aslib Directory. One of the 
most outstanding examples is the reference 
and lending library of the I.E.E., open to 
members and accredited enquirers. This 
contains a large stock of books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, manuscripts and slides ;_photo- 
copies are available, abstracts are published, 
and the catalogue has been published. Many 
special collections are contained in this lib- 
rary; the Sir Francis Ronald _ historical 
collection of 6,000 volumes and pamphlets, 
the Silvanus P. Thompson library of 4,500 
columes and 8,000 pamphlets, the Faraday 
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manuscripts, and the Oliver Heaviside library 
and notebooks. 

The B.E.A.I.R.A. library, available for 
staff and member firms only, is an example of 
a comprehensive library attached to a re- 
search association, and amongst other ser- 
vices, produces bibliographies, an abstracting 
service and translations, with an information 
index of over 70,000 cards. Libraries attached 
to research associations often contain many 
valuable reports, slides and other special 
material, and produce translations and photo- 
copies, but their services are usually available 
to member firms only. Associated Electrical 
Industries Ltd., is another example of a firm 
library. 

The smaller library of the Association of 
Supervising Electrical Engineers, a registered 
trade union, has a published catalogue ; 
monthly accession lists are published in the 
Electrical Supervisor and bibliographies are 
prepared for members. The Central Elec- 
tricity Authority, a government department, 
has a library and information service for the 
divisions and area boards throughout the 
country. Monthly accession lists and occa- 
sional periodicals lists are issued, abstracts 
are prepared, and translations and photo- 
copies are produced and lent to members. 

There are many firm libraries, varying in 
size, many of which prepare abstracts, index 
periodicals, produce translations and photo- 
copies and offer other services. Although the 
stock may be available to outside enquirers, 
the special services are almost invariably for 
staff only. The General Electric Company 
Ltd. has a library and information depart- 
ment in Birmingham, and a separate research 
laboratories’ library. Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Company Ltd. has a compre- 
hensive library with many special services, 
and there are many other examples in this 
field. 

Public libraries specializing in electrical en- 
gineering under a regional subject specializa- 
tion scheme are Middlesex County Library, 
the Harris Public Library, Preston, and Sale 
Public Library. Chelmsford, Rugby and 
Stafford Public Libraries also specialize in 
electrical engineering, although not under a 
regional scheme. The Southwark Public 
Library contains the Faraday Memorial 
Library, a special collection on electrical 
engineering, electricity and allied subjects. 

An outstanding American collection is the 
Vail Library of Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology. This contains the Vail collection 
on electrical engineering, of 30,000 volumes, 
presented by Theodore N. Vail, and com- 
prises one of the three greatest electrical 
engineering libraries of the world. 

A special problem with regard to the lib- 
rary provision in this field is that the material 
most needed by persons outside a particular 
library, for example, research reports, trans- 
lations, photocopies, are usually available 
only for members of that library. For that 
reason the majority of firms are members of 
associations such as B.E.A.1.R.A. in order to 
have access to at least some reports and other 
such literature, especially if the firm con- 
cerned is unable to carry out much individual 
research. Especially in the field of com- 
petitive electrical engineering this is a very 
important problem which affects all except 
the standard or retrospective literature. 
Other general needs and problems of the 
subject and literature affecting the librarian 
and bibliographical pattern, have been dealt 
with in the introduction or with the material 
concerned. 


Apart from the bibliographical aspect, the 
range and number of books and other material 
covering electrical engineering is vast. In the 
following paragraphs a few examples of each 
kind of book available, for example, dic- 
tionaries, encyclopaedias, text books, have 
been described, in an attempt to give a brief 
introduction to the wealth of literature avail- 
able. 

A useful guide to dictionaries is Holm- 
strom’s Bibliography of interlingual scientific and 
technical dictionaries, third edition 1954, which 
lists 1629 dictionaries under 237 subject 
headings, and seventy five languages. Two 
‘examples of translating dictionaries covering 
the whole field of electrical engineering are 
Kettridge’s French-English, English-French dic- 
tionary, published 1955 and 1956 in two 
volumes, which covers technical terms and 
symbols used in all branches of engineering, 
and Robb’s Engineers’ dictionary, Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish 1949, covering civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineering. Else- 
vier’s Dictionaries compiled by W. E. Clason, 
cover various branches of electrical engineer- 
ing, giving a basic word-list in English and 
translating into six languages, for example, 
Electronics and waveguides 1957, and Television, 
radio and antennas 1955, amongst others. The 
U.S.A. Army Department published in 1958 
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an excellent English-Russian, Russian-English 
electronics dictionary compiled from all available 
modern sources and including a translitera- 
tion table. 

Chambers’s Technical dictionary, latest edition 
1958, an outstanding example of a defining 
dictionary, covers electrical engineering 
amongst other subjects, and contains much 
additional information, for example, a table 
of chemical elements, the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, and the Greek alphabet. 
Johnson’s Colour television dictionary, 1954, is a 
small defining dictionary attempting to ex- 
plain, in a simple way, terms concerned with 
that branch of electrical engineering. 

Of the many scientific encyclopaedias 
available, Van Nostrand’s, third edition 1958, 
is one of the most comprehensive. Over 
100,000 definitions are covered, and the un- 
signed but authoritative articles, some of 
which are very long, are well illustrated with 
diagrams, tables, photographs and some 
coloured plates. Stubb’s Electrical encyclopaedia, 
1953, is a large work containing long articles 
and many illustrations and diagrams, with a 
classified index. The Encyclopaedia of radio and 
television : a complete alphabetical reference to all 
aspects of modern radio technology, second edition 
1957, one of the many specialised ency- 
clopaedias available, is well illustrated, with 
an appendix covering recent developments, 
and a reference section including graphs and 
formulas. 

The annual Electrical Who’s Who, compiled 
by the Electrical Review, contains brief bio- 
graphies of leading members in the pro- 
fession. An obituary list is given and an 
index under the firms and organizations 
employing the persons concerned. The 
I.E.E. List of members is just an alphabetical 
list with no biographical information in- 
cluded, although the monthly I.E.E. Journal 
contains obituaries of varying lengths. 

There are many examples of trade direc- 
tories in this subject field. The annual Elec- 
trical trades directory : the electrical journal blue 
book is most valuable in its field for compre- 
hensive and up-to-date material, containing 
information on all aspects of the industry, 
for example, merchants, exporters and im- 
porters, institutions and societies, products 
and materials, electrical installation con- 
tractors. The Electrical undertakings of the 
world : the electrical journal red book, is a similar 
annual, providing information on electricity 
authorities in United Kingdom, British Com- 


monwealth and foreign countries. Both 
works have general indexes. 

Communications and electronics : buyers’ guide, 
Who’s who, and reference book contains informa- 
tion on products, firms and organizations, 
biographical details, and a comprehensive 
collection of reference data and product 
surveys. Garcke’s Manual: a statistical record 
of the British electricity and allied manufacturing 
industries is very similar in scope to the Red 
Book previously mentioned. The World radio 
handbook includes an international radio 
who’s who. 

Kempe’s Engineers yearbook is a good ex- 
ample in its field, giving very up-to-date 
information on all branches of engineering. 
It is well illustrated, with a detailed index, 
and a useful section on units of measurement 
and mathematics, including every conceiv- 
able kind of table. 

The Standard handbook for electrical engineers, 
ninth edition 1957, by Knowlton and Shoop, 
is a very detailed American work covering 
the whole field, and includes a section of 
codes and standards. It is well illustrated, 
with many long bibliographical references 
and an index. McGraw-Hill, the publishers, 
have published many other handbooks, for 
example, Terman’s Radio engineers’ handbook, 
and Cockerell’s Industrial electronics handbook. 

Pender’s Electrical engineers’ handbook : elec- 
tric power supplies information in a field too 
often neglected in favour of electronics, radio 
or telecommunications; seventy one specia- 
lists contributed to this work, and full biblio- 
graphical references are given. 

Handbooks of special material, such as 
valves and tubes, are also available; for ex- 
ample, Babani’s International radio-tube ency- 
clopaedia is a very up-to-date and compre- 
hensive guide, largely composed of very 
complicated tables. 

The historical aspect is covered in a variety 
of ways. One of the Science Museum 
Classified lists of historical events is devoted to 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and 
this gives a chronological list of events from 
about 500,000 B.C. to May, 1955, with bib- 
liographical references and a summary of 
possible future developments. J. A. Flem- 
ing’s Fifty years of electricity is intended as a 
**fairly comprehensive view of the chief triumphs of 
applied electricity during the last half-century” and 
covers 1870-1920. The jubilee number of the 
Post Office Electrical Engineers Journal, October 
1956, gives the history of the institution, and 
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therefore of telecommunications in general ; 
and Appleyard’s History of the 1.E.E. gives 
much historical information about electrical 
engineering in general. 

The J.£.£. Monographs mentioned pre- 
viously are one of the best sources of highly 
specialised information, and Kemp’s Elec- 
trical engineering : theory and practice is a com- 
prehensive, practical and authoritative 
treatise, contributed to by many specialists, 
well illustrated and indexed. 

With regard to text books there are several 
good series of electrical engineering books, 


usually covering up to B.Sc. standard. 
McGraw-Hill’s Electrical and electronic en- 
gineering series, for university and other 


students, contains many titles covering every 
aspect of the subject; Basic electrical engineering: 
circuits, machines, electronics and control by Fitz- 
gerald and Higginbotham, second edition 
1957, is well illustrated, including graphs, 
tables and mathematical formulas and equa- 
tions, and has a useful appendix of reference 
tables. Other examples in this series are, 
Seely Radio electronics, Kraus Electromagnetics, 
and Rogers Introduction to electrical fields. 

Longman’s Electrical engineering series is very 
similar, and a typical example, Dover and 
Chapman’s Electrical engineering: general, 
includes similar illustrative matter and 
reference tables to the above examples. In 
addition this book contains test papers and 
answers. 

Electrical engineering does not lend itself 
to popular treatment. The Electrical handbook 
for women, published in 1950, claims to be a 
popular manual, but much of the material 
is probably too advanced for an untrained 
person. Boltz’s So you want to be an electrical 
engineer, published 1948 by Daily Mail in the 
Careers of to-day series, gives an overall picture 
of what is involved in the subject field, while 
details of how to become an electrical en- 
gineer are also given in a pamphlet published 
by the Stationery Office in their careers series. 

The literature needed by a practising elec- 
trical engineer is almost invariably contained 
in periodical or abstract form, except in cases 
where it is the verification of an established 
fact or standard practice that is required. 
For the student much information is included 
in text books and other book forms. But in 
both cases the emphasis is on up-to-date in- 
formation. Practices are soon outdated, new 
theories are constantly being proved, and 
therefore even standard material must con- 


stantly undergo revision. This shows in the 
multiplicity of annuals; handbooks and 
reference books being revised almost as fre- 
quently ; and also by the fact that even the 
standard text books are frequently revised 
and reissued. It may be said that on an 
average a large percentage of this material 
published before 1940 is now completely 
out-of-date, and even material published 
before 1950 is rapidly losing much of its value. 

The effect of this on the bibliographical 
pattern is that current bibliographical tools, 
especially abstracting services, are of most 
importance, and in every aspect of electrical 
engineering are usually found to be present 
in considerable numbers, either in the form 
of a comprehensive work or as the effort of 
an individual firm or society, attempting in 
this way to make available to its readers a 
reasonable representation of the vast amount 
of literature which is published each year. 

This must not be taken to mean that the 
older material is of no use whatsoever, for 
this would be incorrect, as is exemplified by 
the large electrical engineering libraries 
which contain in their stock much older 
material which is frequently used : but this 
is used largely from a historical point of view, 
and in all probability the majority of reading 
queries and problems encountered in a lib- 
rary would be concerned with, and answered 
by, the periodical and otherwise up-to-date 
material, as mentioned in the previous two 
paragraphs. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

Library Association. County Libraries 
Section. Readers Guide: Radio and television. 
(Mentioned in main article.) A new edition, 
published March 1960, covers: radio, radar, 


* television and sound reproduction. 


A.E.I. Engineering Review. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
May 1960. A new house journal which 
replaces: B.T.H. Activities, Metropolitan- 
Vickers Gazette, Siemens Edison Swan Journal, 
and Henley’s Distribution of electricity. An 
interim edition, to be published every two 
months during 1960, with the regular, 
monthly edition to commence publication in 
1961. A fairly comprehensive example, well 
illustrated. 

New reference and text books are being 
continually published in this subject field: 
as an example—Oldfield (R. L.) Practical 
dictionary of electricity and electrons, March 1959; 
Sarbacher (R. 1.) Encyclopaedic dictionary of 
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electronics and nuclear engineerings, February 
1960; Visser (A.) Elsevier's telecommunications 
dictionary in six languages, February 1960. 
Three recent examples in the field of en- 
cyclopaedias and dictionaries. 

Calder (N.) What they read and why. May 
1959- Published by D.S.1.R., this is one of a 
series whose object is to present briefly and 
simply the results of new research into the 
social, economic and technical problems of 
industrial science. Although not of biblio- 


graphical importance, this booklet is a most 
interesting study of what electrical engineers 
read, why they read, and in what ways and to 
what extent they use technical literature to 
help them in their work, and it may be of use 
to librarians in that it enables the problem of 
introducing scientists to the use of technical 
literature to be seen from the point of view of 
the individual electrical engineer as well as 
the librarian. 


The Library Association . . . of the United Kingdom? 


By Roperick Cave, F.R.S.A., A.L.A. 


Assistant Librarian, University College of the 
West Indies 


Tue Secretary’s proposals on the political 
structure of the Ljbrary Association printed 
in the July Library Association Record, and the 
building of the Association’s new home in the 
near future will give the whole concept and 
appearance of librarianship in Britain a 
much-needed face-lift. It is a pity, however, 
that at the same time as his reorganisation of 
the position of university and _ special 
librarians within the Association the Secre- 
tary did not give some consideration to the 
position of overseas members and _ their 
needs. 

Before 1896 the official style of the 
Association was “Library Association of the 
United Kingdom,”’ but in that year—a fine 
Empire-conscious time — the territorially 
limiting words were dropped from the name, 
as it was presumably felt that the influence 
of the Association should spread far beyond 
the shores of Britain. An excellent feeling, and 
one that has been so far realised that almost 
one in twelve of the personal members lives 
and works outside the United Kingdom.} 
What services does the Association offer 
them? Although there is nothing in its 
charter to limit its general purposes of 
promoting the better administration of 
libraries or promoting bibliographical re- 
search to action in Britain, in actual fact 
the only real function it performs overseas is 
that of providing a universally recognised 
examining body. That the lack of service to 
foreign members is tacitly recognised by the 
Council of the Association is evident from 


their separation into a separate category of 
““Corresponding”’ (Second-Class ?) members 
who pay a reduced subscription and are 
without any vote in the Association’s govern- 
ment. 

The number of corresponding members of 
the Association is not insignificant, and it 
could grow considerably as library services 
expand in the rapidly developing economies 
of the Commonwealth countries in Asia, the 
West Indies, and Africa. But does the 
Association want more members overseas ? 
It seems not as the revised syllabus? of its 
examinations shows no more awareness of the 
special needs of libraries in tropical countries 
than the old one did. Would it not be the 
most honest course of action for the Associa- 
tion to show this by resuming its old name ? 

Perhaps, however, the Association is not 
willing to do this, and is not aware of the 
inadequacy of its examinations in providing a 
training for tropical librarianship. In his 
article on Education and training of librarians 
in the newly developing British Commonwealth 
countries? the Association’s Education Officer, 
Bernard Palmer, admits some of the diffi- 
culties facing students in these countries: 
remoteness from bibliographical resources, 
the difficulty of arranging for full- or part- 
time tuition in territories with very few 
qualified librarians, the complications caused 
by the fact that English may not be the 
student’s mother tongue, and so on. But he 
refuses to admit that the Library Associa- 
tion’s system of examinations and qualifica- 
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tion is not of equal value in all parts of the 
world—“The flexibility of the examining 
system of the Library Association, in that it is 
not tied to any particular course in any 
particular institution, but sets certain stan- 
dards of knowledge which, allied to practical 
experience, permit assessment of a person as 
a competent practising librarian, enables 
would-be librarians to qualify wherever they 
may be.”’ A little consideration will show 
that this claim to produce the “competent 
practising librarian’”’ is not quite true. If the 
person concerned is working in an un- 
developed country it is his practical ex- 
perience far more than his formal studies 
which will make him competent. And is it 
any wonder ? The additional light that can 
be thrown on the AA Code by a study of 
Cutter or the British Museum Rules can be 
very valuable, but what use is an academic 
knowledge of methods of heating library 
buildings ever going to be to a Nigerian, 
whose library will if anything be cooled and 
air conditioned ? What reality to the facts of 
his professional life will the knowledge of 
Bradshaw and the ABC have for a student in 
Antigua, where there are no_ railways? 
None whatsoever, but this fact does not 
merely mean that the knowledge thus being 
uselessly acquired can be forgotten as soon 
as the examination is passed, it means that 
the examination dealing with so many 
elements foreign to his experience becomes 
far harder for him to pass, and may lead him 
to regard the whole of the examination’s 
teaching as valueless in everyday practical 
librarianship. The advocates of compulsory 
Latin claim its value as mental discipline, but 
one doubts whether the contemplation of 
central heating systems for libraries provides 
anything except a welcome escape into 
fantasy for the library student in Sarawak. 
Despite the irrelevence of so much of its 
syllabus, the Library Association still has 
one great asset: its qualifications have 
world-wide recognition, and there is a con- 
siderable body of opinion among librarians 
in the tropical countries that the substitution 
of a local qualification would weaken their 
position in salary and status negotiations 
with their employing authorities. Even so, an 
increasing number of students from these 
countries prefers to study for degrees in 
library science at American universities, and 
the idea of local examination and certifica- 
tion is being received more favourably as the 


numbers of qualified librarians in each 
territory increases. In the Sudan plans for a 
local scheme have almost matured; as a 
result of Harold Lancour’s report* to the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York the West 
African Library Association is opening a 
school of librarianship at University College, 
Ibadan, this year. It is interesting to note 
that although like the Eastern Caribbean 
Regional Library School at Port of Spain 
this will be giving tuition for the Library 
Association examinations it will also be 
awarding a special diploma based on library 
topics of special West African significance. 
What is the remedy ? The answer is simple 
enough: for the Library Association to 
decide on its policy on the position of over- 
seas members, and either adapt its syllabus 
to meet their special needs, or else resign 
itself to a steadily dwindling influence abroad. 
Should it decide on the first of these steps 
(as one hopes) yet more juggling with the 
examination papers and syllabus to include 
the essential new topics becomes necessary. At 
first sight the easiest way of doing this would 
be to include extra alternative questions in 
the papers, and thus accommodate the 
extra material in the framework of the 
revised syllabus as it now stands. For every 
question on heating to include one on air- 
conditioning; to make it possible to answer 
questions on library administration with 
special reference to the conditions of any 
territory, not just Britain, and so on. Although 
this would be welcome to many English 
students, who would be able to obtain some 
insight in the course of their professional 
studies into Commonwealth librarianship in- 
stead of the hard way (by experience allied 
to post-Registration reading), it would place 
an impossible strain on the examiners who 
could not reasonably be expected to have a 
thorough knowledge of library trends in all 
these different countries. A logical alterna- 
tive is suggested by W.A.L.A.’s scheme of 
local specialist certificates, and could take 
the form of a Diploma in Tropical Librarian- 
ship entirely independent of the present 
scheme of examinations (so that it could be 
taken as an extra qualification by Fellows, 
Associates, and perhaps also by University 
graduates not professionally qualified) or 
else of a number of alternative papers in the 
Registration and Final exams. In _ the 
revised syllabus for the Final examination, 
for example, a seventh possible paper in 
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Part A could cover the history of libraries in 
the Commonwealth; their government, build- 
ings and administration; and their special 
problems of remoteness from publishing 
centres, preservation of library materials 
from attack, and so on. The syllabus and 
examination questions could easily be de- 
cided by the Library Association in collabora- 
tion with librarians and_ schools of 
librarianship in the territories concerned. 


Should the Association on the other hand 
decide to abandon its present position as the 
central professional organisation in the 
Commonwealth, or just to maintain its 
present ambiguous attitude to the problems 
of its overseas members, librarians in the 
developing territories will have to organise 
a system of examination and certification for 
themselves. That such a scheme could easily 


be arranged by the Eastern Caribbean Re- 

gional Library School and the Library 

School at University College, Ibadan, in 

conjunction with the West African Library 

Association, the Jamaica Library Association 

and other interested regional associations is 

certain. One hopes it will not become 
necessary. 

1 The relative figures according to the Association’s 
Annual Report 1959 are 11,370 personal members of 
whom 734 are corresponding members. 

2 Revision of Syllabus: a Statement by Miss L. V. Paulin. 
LAR, July 1960, pp. 219-225. 

3In Library Trends, October 1959, pp. 229-242. The 
whole of this issue of this magazine is devoted to 
“Current trends in newly developing countries” and 
provides a very useful survey of the field—the 
nearest there is to a “Handbook of Tropical Library 
Science,” in fact. 

4 Libraries in British West Africa. University of Illinois 
Library School. Occasional papers, No. 53, October 
1958. 
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changing, endlessly unchanging earth. 
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—_——___ McGRAW-HILL - . 
[Illustrated World Geography 


Edited by FRANK DEBENHAM 


This handsome, brilliantly illustrated volume, gives a comprehensive picture of the world, first 
exploring the great continents, and then examining them as individual countries, all described 


Hundreds of photographs—plus 31 full colour pages—illustrate and amplify the expertly written 
material about each country. There are 25 pages of colour maps especially made by the Oxford 
University Press. In addition, there are smaller maps in black and red, showing each country, its 
cities, physical features, and agricultural and mining regions. Flags of 100 nations are also reprod 


Contributors include well-known geographers in universities and colleges throughout the world. 
| This truly international geography book is edited by Frank Debenham, formerly Professor of Geography 
| in the University of Cambridge, and editorial assistance bas been contributed by William A. Burns, 
Co-ordinator of Popular Publications, American Museum of Natural History. 


With its careful selection of photographs and illustrations, detailed index, and end-paper maps of 
the world in a modern projection, the McGraw-Hill Illustrated World Geography is a book of un- 
paralleled beauty, designed for quick reference or for detailed, thorough study of our endlessly 
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MEMORABILIA 


CONFERENCE ACCOMMODATION 


The distinguished Editor of a library 
journal surprised me by writing to say that 
after enquiries he was unable to obtain 
accommodation during the week of the 
Scarborough Conference. This grieved me, 
too, as I have only too few opportunities of 
meeting him, which I always do to my 
advantage, and I am sure that others 
have a similar feeling. His own first thought 
was that too many attend who have no 
serious business there; some places sending 
several delegates who indeed may enjoy the 
meetings, but enjoy more the seaside visit. 
I am sure he would not press that thought 
too far, because, like me, he sees that the 
more we can interest in our doings the better. 
What his exclusion does show once more is 
the difficulty the Council must feel in 
finding places for the general Conference 
which have sufficient suitableaccommodation. 
The large assembly rooms needed are often 
impossible to find, and, for accommodation, 
our tastes in general are for hotels rather than 
boarding houses and only about a dozen 
towns have them in the numbers needed. 
Moreover, in many resorts Mid-September is 
still their holiday season with crowds. That 
was why for some years our Conferences 
were held in May. The arrangement, how- 
ever, interfered with local government 
delegates as it was the elections month and 
with the university, school and other teaching 
professional it was critically near their 
examinations. It is unfortunately the case 
that no part of the year is without its diffi- 
culty. Possibly the new constitution ex- 
clusions, although they need not keep non- 
librarians away, may restrict their numbers. - 


* * * 


A “Brown’”’ Exit 

Islington, in its 1959-60 annual report, 
informs us that the Subject Classification 
has during the year been abandoned in 
favour of the Dewey system. This is an 
interesting piece of news seeing that Islington 
was the birthplace of the S.C. and the 
first large library to which it was applied. 
Mr. Elliott’s reason is mainly that most other 
public libraries use Dewey; that is an 
estimable reason, because it makes the 
catalogues, bibliographies and other pub- 
lications of other libraries usable in Islington. 
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« «eee SPECIAL PURCHASE 


SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS Published up to and 
1880—New Series A-Z, by R. A. Peddie 
This is possibly the most important work of its kind, a 
change purchase of only 84 copies enabling us to offer 
this work direct at the reduced price of only 
£10 10s. 
Also purchased and offered at reduced price are 
the following : 


A TEXT BOOK ON BIBLIOGRAPHY, by David 
B. Boswell 


This is an outstanding, well-indexed work of some 
208 pp. dealing with every aspect, including such 
items as Type & Typography, Illustrations, Book- 
binding, Aesthetics of Good Book Production, Docu- 
mentary Reproductions, etc., etc. Proof Correcting 
Marks and other items are within the extensive 
Appendix, and, published at 30s., this work can now 
be offered at only ais. 


A TABULATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP—Classi- 

— Tables for the Arrangement of all Material 
to Library Economy, by James D. 

Soundh M.B.E., F.L.A. 

An extremely thorough and detailed work, this 

Tabulation is a must for every Library, and, published 

at 35s., may be offered at the reduced price of 25s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION AND 
CATALOGUING, by J. D. Cowley, M.A., F.L.A. 
An outstanding example of its kind, this thoroughly 
indexed and well-illustrated work is another must on 
the shelves of all Libraries, a work of this kind meriting 
no further comment. Excellently executed with 
frontispiece, this book was originally published at 15s. 
and may now be offered at gs. 6d. 


a he rtant reference works again available: 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 1791-1897 
THE A AUSTRALIAN CATALOGUE 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 1s avatt- 
ABLE FROM US IN CUMULATIVE EDITIONS AS WELL AS SINGLE 
YEARLY VOLUMES FROM 1801 TO DATE. FULL DETAILS 
ON REQUEST 
We can also supply such important reference 
and literary works as : 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER * THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
NOTES AND QUERIES * TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY * THE ILLUS- 
TRATED LONDON NEWS * BOOK PRICES CURRENT * BOOK 
AUCTICN RECORDS * WHITAKERS CUMULATIVE BOOK LIST ° 
THE CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX * BIBLIOTHECA BOTANICA 
SUECANA REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF CURRENT 
LITERATURE BRITISH NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
EDINBURGH REVIEW * BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE * WHO'S 
WHO * NATURE * WHITAKER’S ALMANACK * HORIZON * 
SCRUTINY BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY SHAKESPEARE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY * SOUTH AFRICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
and solicit your enquiries. 
Now available on Micro-Film : 
“PALMER’S INDEX TO THE TIMES 1790-1905”’ 
Also some bound quarterly volumes for the same 
years and practically the full period for 1906-1941. 
Send for our latest catalogues. We always buy scientific 
periodicals 
eeeee H. PORDES Publisher & Bookseller 


138 New Cavendish St., London W.1 MUSeum 5250 
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The Beauty and Peace of 


The TARNS of 
LAKELAND 


written and illustrated by 
W. HEATON COOPER 


The success of this superb book is due, in no 
small degree, to the rare combination of deep 
personal feeling—essential in an artist—and a 
precise knowledge of the subject. Most of this 
material has never before appeared in print, 
and has certainly never been collected together 
in one book. It is the first to be written on the 
Lakeland tarns, and will find an honoured place 
on the bookshelf, to be enjoyed, throughout a 
lifetime, with the guidance of the author’s 
clear descriptions, his sixteen paintings in full 
colour, eighty-seven drawings and two maps. 
45s. net. From all Booksellers 


WRITE FOR THE COLOUR PROSPECTUS OF 
THIS FINE BOOK 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 


i-4 BEDFORD COURT, BEDFORD ST- 
LONDON W.C.2 











If it is true as Dr. Savage tells us in his 
“Brown after fifty years’ in The Library 
Review, and there is no reason to believe it is 
not, the Subject Classification was one of the 
disappointments of Brown’s most practical 
life; he had hoped to produce a one-place 
system, which should be so British that it 
would displace in our affections the too 
American Decimal system. In both, of course, 
he failed, but in his order he was said to be in 
advance of the D.C. and in his categorical 


tables he came nearer to the synthesis of 


subjects in an economical form than anyone 
before Ranganathan and even the Indian 
master, even John Metcalfe in his recent 
book on classification, found merits in the 
scheme which others did not show. Mr. 
Elliott has carried out his laborious turnover 
without any special difficulty having been 
felt in the process by the readers. How he 
did this would be very interesting, perhaps 
useful, to know, and the unawareness of the 
readers excites meditation on how much or 
little shelf-classing means to our readers. 
. a 2 


Out on A BRANCH ? 
My readers, who of course go through the 


advertisement columns of the 7.L.S., have 
noticed that Huddersfield wants (or wanted, 
the post may be filled before my notes 
appear), a Gramophone Librarian (APT 
I). It is increasing this service. I wonder if 
any librarian has so specialized his work that 
he feels a career in it would be a rewarding 
one. Can anyone tell me ? One can see that a 
certain amount of knowledge, of recording 
and recorders, of music, drama and reciting, 
of filing and the care of the disc must be 
necessary, in fact we know they are. There 
may be some, too, who, seeing the extending 
use of the gramophone, see also a profitable 
and to them attractive career ahead as disc- 
dispenser and exploiter. They see on Sunday 
afternoons the ecstatic or other emotions of 
the Juke Box Jury as it sways to the rhythmi- 
cal noises it judges, and may want to exist 
in that atmosphere. There are glorious 
records of immortal music, of Bach and 
Beethoven to Sir William Walton and 
Benjamin Britten, and of actors and recitalists 
of the highest order. I notice, however, that 


jazz and later records descended from it and 


from rag-time, are now admitted into some 
libraries, possibly on the ground that these, 
too, are music, but more probably to give 
the people what it is supposed they want. 
I do not question Huddersfield’s right to 
employ a disc librarian; I just wonder if any 
librarian, who is a lover of books and of the 
treasures enshrined in them, and who has 
spent years in qualifying in the library arts, 
wants to go into a field which, interesting 
as it may be, is so restricted. To what does it 
lead ? 
LE ek 


But, then, I may be egregiously wrong. 


RESPONSIBILITY ? 

Our editor asked lately if we have respon- 
sibility for the books we issue, meaning for 
the possible effects on readers of what is 
inside them. If he had, except in certain well- 
recognised anti-social subjects, his life would 
be impossible. I once wrote a note on a 
situation which the superintendent of a 
mental hospital brought to my notice. He 
had spent an afternoon with a stomach- 
pump on a patient of suicidal tendencies who, 
having discovered from an article in an 
encyclopaedia in the hospital library that 
cypress, or some other similar, leaves could be 
poisonous if used internally, had proceeded 
to test the stuff on himself. Could volumes on 
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poisons be issued even to adults without 
danger ? Or on explosives ? I am told some 
youngsters learned to make their own fire- 
works from library books with painful 
results to themselves in application. 


EXPLOSIVES 

On this point of explosives, I read only 
the other day that in a well-known English 
city young would-be criminals declared that 
they had learned from public library books 


how to use gelignite in the blowing open of 
bank safes. I do not suggest the solution of 


these problems; the cases exist. Readers will 
remember that some lads made a bomb and 
tried it out on the steps of the central library 
of Beddington and Wallington, doing some 
real damage to the entrance and facade. 
They only wanted “‘to see what happened.” 
I seem to recall that within a year a home- 
made bomb was found on the shelves. Quite 
recently, I learn from a cutting I have re- 
ceived from a Croydon paper, a shopping 
bag left in the reference library, was found to 
contain a bomb. The police took charge of it 
and the sequel has not been revealed, to me 


at least. 
* * * 


Tue Foicer Lisrary ts GENEROUS 

At the home in Regent’s Park of Mr. 
Whitney, the American Ambassador, there 
was recently a most pleasant, brief, but 
notable ceremony. Dr. Louis Wright, Direc- 
tor of the Folger Library, had brought in 
person, and in Mr. Whitney’s presence, 
handed over to Dr. T. M. Knox, Principal 
of St. Andrew’s University, as a permanent 
loan, four Shakespeare folios. As readers well 
know the Folger is one of the 
America which is fabulously rich in book 
treasures. Peterborough of The Daily Tele- 
graph says that it has 79 copies of the First 
Folio. This does not reduce the value of the 
gift, for that is what it really is, and, apart 


from its scholarship value, the gesture of 


friendship made will be much valued here. 


* * * 


A FACSIMILE OF THE GUTENBERG BIBLE 

I have seen with admiration, and some 
fear, a prospectus of a life-size and meti- 
culously exact reproduction of this unique 
book. It is accompanied by a specimen 
illuminated page with all the original 
coloured initials and embellishments, gold 
and other tests having been made with the 


libraries of 





| THE 
| HOLT-JACKSON 
| BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

Telephone: St. Annes 575 


London Showroom : 
59 BRITTON STREET 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 


Telephone: Clerkenwell 3250 
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most permanent pigments to make the 
beauty of the whole enduring. It will be in 
two volumes, approximately 12 x 184 inches, 
have 1,282 pages of which 97 are illuminated, 
and will be hand-bound fully in “imported 


English hand-grained cow-hide,”’ gilt-top 
edges and marbled endpapers for the 
Pageant edition and half-bound for the 


regular edition with moleskin sides. My only 
“fear’’ is that its price $600 for the regular 
edition and $750 for the custom bound one, 
may, with the dollar at 7s. -++-, keep it out of 
many libraries. In any case the edition is to 
be 1,000 copies only. Publishers are Pageant 
Books, Inc., 128 Oliver Street, Paterson 1, 
New Jersey. 
* * * 
W. TREGONING Hooper 
It was with real regret that I learned of the 
death in August of my old friend, the former 
Borough Librarian of Falmouth. He was as 
Cornish as his name, a man of power in- 
tellectually and spiritually in the county. 
His library was almost his personal creation 
and was administered with devotion to the 
needs of his readers and was widely popular. 
He was expert in the Cornish language, an 
authority on that and on the mining and other 
industries of Cornwall. His dignified impres- 
sive figure, accompanied by his great dog, 
his constant companion, was known almost 
everywhere; and his death in the fullness of 
years—he was 80—has left a gap. 
. 4 
DonaAcp HILi 
Donald Hill, son of Mr. R. H. Hill, died 
suddenly at his home last month from an 
unsuspected cerebral condition. He, like his 
father, was born at Oxford, and after 
school graduated in the university. He chose 
librarianship, taking the post-graduate course 
at the University of London School of 
Librarianship, following it by a spell of 
service at the University of London Library. 
Then, turning to the public library, he 
became Reference Librarian at Barnes. At 
the time of his early death, he was Deputy- 
librarian at Fulham. The greatest sympathy 
is felt for his young widow, as it is by his many 
friends for his distinguished father in the loss 
of his only child. 
Uh ee 
A CorRECTION 
One often has to apologise when one makes 
a compliment in ignorance or without 


checking it before printing. I have to do this 
because, in thanking Mr. J. C. Harrison for 
his work for us and wishing him happiness in 
his new life in Illinois, I wrote that he would 
be associated there with Dr. Louis Shores, 
instead of with Dr. Harold Lancour. As I 
perfectly well knew Dr. Shores is Dean of the 
Library School of Florida State University 
and Dr. Lancour the Associate Director of the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Illinois. It was a silly slip for which I 
apologise. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Unwin (Stanley) The Truth About 
Publishing. 7th edition. 1960. 349 pp. 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. net. 

The position which Sir Stanley Unwin 
occupies in the world of publishing should 
alone be sufficient to cause the reviewer of 
this book some initial trepidation. When he 
turned to page 4 the impressive list of 
English and foreign editions which The 
Truth About Publishing has enjoyed since 1926 
intruded yet further upon this reviewer’s 
critical faculties and he thus began to read in 
an unusually soft and receptive frame of 
mind. When the same author’s autobiography 
was reviewed in our columns earlier this 
year the critic commented that for Sir 
Stanley Unwin the professional had always 
been intensely personal, and this is a remark 
which seems to be borne out by this new 
edition of “The Publishers’ Bible.’’ For 
would-be, and indeed the practising, pub- 
lisher there is much vital information, and 
for authors the book explains admirably all 
aspects of the publisher’s status in that three- 
sided enterprise, the production of a book. 
This reviewer must beg forgiveness if out of 
personal bias he feels that a more accurate 
title would have been “The Truth About 
Publishing in Allen & Unwin,” for the 
general principles of the trade are not so 
numerous or elaborate as to fill a book 
without being supported by much adminis- 
trative detail and personal preference which 
is variable from firm to firm. In most cases 
Sir Stanley backs up his preferences with 
sound practical examples but there are 
numerous branches of publishing and Sir 
Stanley’s ideal (that he should be able to 
publish exactly what books he wishes without 
being unduly limited as to their subject 
classification) is in many senses one of the 
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greatest limitations of all. That the book 
contains much that is dogmatic, however, 
may detract slightly from its value to this 
reader who has a normal human antipathy 
to being told his job in such definite terms, 
but the dogmatic approach does succeed in 
welding the book into a concise and ordered 
narrative which should take its interest 
value much further than the fields of those 


professionally concerned in the production of 


books. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
writing is clear and that even the most 
complex aspects of the subject are made 
readily understandable. C. H. B. 


RANGANATHAN (S. R.) and Kumar (Girja) 
Eds. Proceedings of the Library Seminar 
on Research in the Social Sciences, New 
Delhi, Jan.2-4, 1959. 196 pp. Demy 8vo. 
London, Asia Publishing House. 25s. 

The pattern of library education having 
assumed the form of training in general 
librarianship and thereafter specialization 
in a chosen subject, books of this character, 
emerging from special expert discussion are 
likely to increase in numbers. It would be 
surprising if in India Dr. Ranganathan had 
not realized that from the emergent society 
of independent India libraries on the social 
sciences would become increasingly impor- 
tant. He has realized it and has conducted 
the seminar that produced this interesting 
work. It begins from simple assertions and 
definitions and proceeds to unfold useful 
phases and methods. A specialist deals with 
each of the subjects, some of which are 
general, e.g., the organization of research 
material, and the contribution of library to 
research; but most keep to the main theme 
as (primarily) it affects India. Dr. Rangana- 
than, whose “Five Laws’’ introduces the 
volume, has a characteristic chapter on the 


need for research into the technique of 


facet-analysis and chain procedure in social 
science documentation, in a manner now 
familiar to students of his work. The book 
ends with carefully-framed propositions 
aimed at better classification and lending 
systems. It is not a bibliographical work as is 
Peter R. Lewis’s Guide to the Literature of the 
Social Sciences; it is rather a polemical and 
inspirational work which, while it will 
undoubtedly serve India well, will be found 
pleasantly helpful to British readers. We 
note, from the book’s wrapper, as “‘forth- 


coming,” “A Library Manual” from Dr. 
Ranganathan’s pen. 


Benver (Arnold E.) Dictionary of Nutrition 
and Food Technology. 1960. vii, 143 pp. 
Demy 8vo. Butterworth’s Scientific Pub- 
lications. 30s. 

Over 2,000 terms, in common use in all 
the circumstances in which food, its manu- 
facture and handling, are concerned in the 
fields of domestic science, medicine, teaching, 
chemistry; indeed every field in which food 
is concerned. To this we need only add that 
the descriptive definitions are brief, lucid 
and practical. A book that could be in- 
valuable in public and home library. 


Liprary AssociATION CouNnTy LIBRARIES 
Section. Readers’ Guides to Books. New 
Series, 59, Education. Ed. 2, 1960. 
36 pp. 60, Photography, 1960. 32 pp. 
Obtainable from the Hon. Publications 
Secretary, County Library, E. Fergus St., 
Fife. 1s. plus 2d. post, each. , 

The handy little class lists are too well 
known to need comment or commendation, 
except that the activity of the Section 
members in producing so many good ones 
deserves a word of thanks. 


MANCHESTER Pusiic Lipraries. Reference 
Library Subject Catalegue: Section 094, 
Private Press Books. Part 2, H-W. Ed. 
Sidney Horrocks. 1960. 4, 87, xii pp. 
O. ais. 

The edition of this second and final part is 
limited to 550 numbered copies. The first 
part was issued in 1959 and the part before 
us contains indexes of both parts. The form 
is alphabetical by the names of the presses. 
The cataloguing is fully bibliographical, 


“giving for each work the author’s name, the 


full title of the work with such further details, 
where there are such, as editor, translator 
and illustrator; the physical make-up of each 
book and type, ink and binding when it can 
be ascertained from the copy in the Reference 
Library or elsewhere; the number of copies 
in editions, and the details required for the 
use of the book in the library. A list of sources 
of information about the works is given in 
the introduction. The name of each press is 
followed by a succinct account of its founda- 
tion and history, and its qualities. As may 
well be expected from Manchester and Mr. 
Horrocks, the work is well done and finely 


produced, 
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ALL LIBRARIANS SHOULD INSIST 
ON THE USE OF 


LUSENBAK 


(a sulpho-succinate salt) 
THE MODERN CHEMICAL FOR REMOVAL OF BOOK- 
PLATES, LABELS, END PLATES, ETC. 
NOW USED REGULARLY BY OVER 500 LIBRARIES IN 
28 COUNTRIES. 


2 ozs. - 40/- 4ozs. - 78/- 


LUSENBAK IS SOLD UNDER A MONEY-REFUNDED 
GUARANTEE, IF FOR ANY REASON YOU ARE NOT 
ABSOLUTELY SATISFIED. 

Sole Producer : 

GEORGE HARRIS, ROSTREVOR, CO. DOWN, N. IRELAND 











PROFILE 





F. C. Tighe, B.A., F.L.A. 


City Librarian of Nottingham 


[ BEGAN work as a library assistant, at a 
salary of 1os. per week, at Doncaster in 1934, 
at the age of eighteen after taking the then 
Higher School Certificate. 

Moved to Mitcham in 1937. Mobilized as 
R.A.F. reservist August, 1939, until Novem- 
ber, 1945, returning to Mitcham. Appointed 


at Hammersmith as Cataloguer and Chief 
Assistant 1946; became Deputy Borough 
Librarian at Paddington 1947 and Deputy 
City Librarian at Nottingham in 1951, 
succeeding as City Librarian in 1953. 

My interest in professional associations 
dates from 1946 when I became Hon. 
Treasurer of the Greater London Division. 
I served on the A.A.L. Council, being Vice- 
President in 1949 and President in 1950. 
I have been a L.A. National Councillor 
since 1954, and Hon. Secretary of the North 
Midland Branch from 1955 onwards. 

Qualified as Fellow of the Library Associa- 
tion in 1939 and gained, as an external 
student, an English Honours degree (London) 
1950. 

My interests are very catholic; professional 
work apart, I have a liking for motoring and 
Association Football, which I indulge as 
often as possible. 

Visited the United States in 1956 for three 
months on a ‘“‘Leader’’ grant under the 
auspices of the U.S. State Department and 
have since fallen out of the esteem of a number 
of library school lecturers in questioning their 
views of American Librarianship. I dislike 
all librarians who seek to administer their 
libraries for the benefit of librarians. I 
admire any librarian who, without lowering 
standards of taste, can make the library an 
interesting and inviting place for the reader 
and, at the same time, encourage good 
standards of reading. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Lisprary WorLpD”’ 
Sir, 

I was interested to read Mr. Alan Thomas’ 
clear and concise article “Impressions of 
American Librarianship”’ in the June issue 
of THe Lisrary Wor Lp, but as a newcomer 
to this subject, I find some of his discoveries 
as to qualifications and promotion routes 
rather perturbing, if they are the general 
trend in the U.S.A. 

It is the opinion of some (Plumbe, W. J.: 
“Library Education and Professional Com- 
petence, Library Journal, May 1st, 1960) that 


21st August, 1960 
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the American Bachelor’s degree may, in 
some cases, fall well below the standards of 
that from a British or Continental university, 
yet Mr. Thomas gained the impression that 
the general education of the American 
librarian is better than that of his British 
counterpart. How can this be so when the 
degree achieved, at whatever standard, is in 
one subject only and therefore of narrow 
coverage ? The whole question of American 
degrees is fraught with confusion in this 
country, and clarification will only be brought 
through constant reference to the structure 
of American education as a whole, although 
one of the major difficulties seems to stem 
from the terminology in use in both Britain 
and America, but receiving different mean- 
ings from each system, i.e. the Master of 
Library Science degree with its 9-, 12- or 
15-month course seems more akin to the 
British post-graduate diploma in librarian- 
ship. Some confusion as to the value of this 
qualification must also exist in America if 
it is the practice of many states to require a 
further test before a licence to practice is 
granted, although this is probably explain- 
able by the lack of a national standard. 
Another stumbling block to British com- 
prehension of the American system springs 
from the lack of emphasis on experience, 
may be wrong, but it appears that the only 
experience, either vicarious or direct that a 
young librarian can be sure of acquiring to 
help him achieve his Master’s degree is after 
he has been engaged as a trainee and before 
entering the full-time course, or during a 
part-time course for the same qualification. 
In the latter case, a fair amount of ex- 
perience may be gained, which will not be so 
in the former. 

The big public library systems, at least, 
according to Mr. Thomas’ article, appear to 
make it more difficult to gain experience, by 
their practice of internal promotion, without 
the chance of applications from outside, 
except in narrow specialist fields. This com- 
bined with the stultifying factor of the 
“eligible list’? ensures the gradual encircle- 
ment of library philosophy (which is the 
philosophy of knowledge as a whole) by 
cumbersome red tape, and subservience to 
the standardised methodology of the machine. 
I see the “eligible list’’ as open to the most 
flagrant abuses of favouritism, etc. Pre- 
sumably, as it is not usually possible to move 
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laterally and upwards into another system 
(so, possibly gaining experience of a different 
type of community), except as a narrow 
specialist, one remains always at the bottom 
of the scale with no hope of advancement, 
should one’s immediate superiors take a 
dislike to one, through some vagary of human 
nature, and refuse to recommend one for 
training for a higher position during a 
“guide period.’’ Perhaps, however, these 
decisions are open to review, and if so, by 
whom? This is a point which deserves 
clarification. 

This system may account in part for the 
growing number of specialists in narrow, 
watertight subject fields. The only remedy 
for a specialisation such as that revealed by a 
Dean of an American library school who 
did not know that the Library Association 
held examinations (Mr. Thomas’ article, 
p. 257), is closer liaison between librarians 
of all types, of all subjects and all countries. 
In other words, experience, atbeit of a 
vicarious nature. Jesse H. Shera, in an article 
in Library Journal, May 1st, finds American 
library education still dominated by the 
vocationalism of its founders and pleads for a 
greater apprehension of library philosophy, 
but this view will never reach fruition in a 
system so pragmatic as to ignore the innate 
variety of human thought upon which the 
profession depends. 


There is so much, such as the wider accep- 
tance of professional and non-professional 
work and subject divisions, etc., that is 
excellent in American librarianship, that it is 
a pity that the lack of a national standard 
should produce, on occasion, bad ambas- 
sadors for the system as a whole. Mr. Benge, 
Director of the Trinidad School of Librarian- 
ship, has already suggested (Library Journal, 
May ist, 1960) that the relative values of 
national qualifications should be worked 
out, and if this could be achieved by some 
impartial body such as the Sub-Committee 
on International Co-operative Library Edu- 
cation, with an accompanying system of 
exemptions such as Mr. Thomas advocates, 
perhaps librarianship would present a more 
liberal and united front to the rest of the 
world. 


Yours sincerely, 
56 Rowan Road, Iris H. NAPIER. 


Bexleyheath, Kent. 








